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Introduction 


In June 1992 more than 200 scientists, including 27 U.S. Nobel prize winners, 
presented an appeal to the heads of state attending the Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janiero. Their joint statement declared that "we are worried, at the dawn of the 
21st century, at the emergence of an irrational ideology which is opposed to 
scientific and industrial progress and impedes economic and social development" 
(Wall Street Journal 1992). These scientists were recognizing a growing religious 
element in the contemporary environmental movement that is hostile to science, 
to technology, and to economic growth—all historically associated with "pro- 
gress.” Conflicts between science and religion have been going on for a long 
time; although the religion in this case is a secular one, the increasing tensions 
between science and environmentalism represent yet another installment in this 
long-running saga. 

To be sure, the environmental movement is very diverse. Any broad general- 
ization is likely to fail with respect to at least some portion of environmentalism. 
There are probably at least several different varieties of religion within the 
environmental movement. And many environmentalists are concerned mainly 
with utilitarian matters such as cleaner air, more parks and recreation, and less 
cancer, matters that have little to do with religion. 
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Nevertheless, in this chapter I will argue that environmentalism is giving an 
important new voice in American public life to a particular religious message. 
Important parts of the environmental movement are offering in a secular form a 
view of the human condition that, although found throughout the history of 
Christianity, played an especially important role in the theology of Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, and the Protestant Reformation (Tillich 1967). This view sees 
mankind as deeply sinful and the world as filled with evil—the result of the 
basic corruption of human nature since the fall of man in the Garden of Eden. 
Environmentalism today often portrays a similarly corrupt and sinful world, 
brought to this fallen state in the modern era through the misguided attempt to 
remake the world in the name of "progress." 

In England, the Puritans were the leading Calvinists. The environmental 
movement is helping to revive what might be called a secular puritanism. This 
newly puritanical outlook ironically is today often found in secular creeds that 
outwardly proclaim their liberation from traditional attitudes and beliefs. The new 
puritans warn that alcohol, beef, and other foods, rather than a source of 
pleasure, are filled with dangers—potentially even lethal. Pornography is not 
titillating but contemptible; normal sexual intercourse can even resemble “rape” 
—suggesting that for some perhaps a new celibacy is the proper course for the 
truly virtuous. Politically incorrect speech provokes the moral outrage of new 
defenders of righteousness. Environmentalism is playing a part in what is 
apparently yet another revival of the puritanism that has been deeply ingrained 
in the American character since the earliest days of European settlement. 


The Study of Environmental Theology 


Many environmentalists describe their own efforts in terms of spreading new 
values and spiritual beliefs. They argue explicitly that new religious directions 
are needed in American life. In The Voice of the Earth, a leading environmental 
thinker, Theodore Roszak, recently stated that "the emerging worldview of our 
day will have to address questions of a frankly religious character." Environmen- 
tal theology will have to give answers to “ethical conduct, moral purpose, and 
the meaning of life"; it will thereby be "seeking to heal the soul of its wounds 
and guide it to salvation" (1992, 101, 51). Arguing for a reduction in the human 
presence in National Parks, Joseph Sax stated that he and fellow preservationists 
are "secular prophets, preaching a message of secular salvation" (1980, 104). 
In this chapter I thus propose to take seriously the religious content of the 
environmental movement. That is to say, I intend to study environmentalism as 
an exercise in theology. As will also be examined below, environmental theology 
is playing a significant—if often unremarked—role in shaping environmental 
policies. There is a set of theological premises and a theological logic that yields 
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environmental policy conclusions. By studying this underlying theology, many 
features of government policy and matters relating to environmental issues come 
into better focus. The problems of American environmental policies today are, 
in significant part, problems of the theological underpinnings for these policies. 

I will argue in a later section that, even taken on its own terms, environ- 
mental theology contains significant internal tensions and even some outright 
contradictions. On some matters, the underlying assumptions of environmental 
theology seem to reflect more the wish than the fact. The full implementation of 
government policies based on this theology would yield results that in some areas 
many environnmentalists themselves would probably regard as unfortunate. 
Although most social scientists in their professional capacities have sought to 
avoid theological discussions, it may be that a necessary step—conceivably the 
most important step—in achieving significant improvements in government 
policies for the environment will be to move the theological discussion forward. 

Some people may wonder whether it can be appropriate to regard a belief 
system that does not mention a god as an actual religion—as this chapter does. 
Yet, many theologians and other leading thinkers have responded affirmatively. 
One theologian, Willis Glover, wrote that to describe a secular belief system as 
a religion "is no mere figure of speech. One’s religion is whatever serves as 
one’s ultimate source of meaning" (1984, 150). Peter Drucker stated recently that 
since the Enlightenment the set of secular beliefs promising "salvation" here on 
earth has been “the dominant creed of Western Man. And however much it 
pretends to be ‘anti-religious,’ it is a religious belief" (1992, 97). 


Secular Calvinism 


In the Calvinist and Puritan view, the presence of evil in the world is 
pervasive. The human condition, as Calvin wrote in his classic of theology, 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, is characterized by “ignorance, vanity, 
poverty, infirmity, and—what is more—depravity and corruption” (Calvin 1989, 
17). One authority explains that Calvin taught "the total depravity of man... It 
is ridiculous to think of pleading our good works before Almighty God because 
they are hopelessly trivial in view of the condemnation of our sin which divine 
justice demands; they themselves are, without exception, stained with our cor- 
ruption and wickedness" (Calvin 1989, 17). 

In a new secular form, the echo of this Calvinist outlook can be heard in 
many recent environmental statements. At the extreme, Dave Foreman, founder 
of the radical environmental organization Earth First, states that "humans are a 
disease, a cancer on nature."' Paul Watson, a founder of Greenpeace and later of 
a second environmental organization, Sea Shepherd, believes that "we, the human 
species, have become a viral epidemic to the earth"—in truth the "AIDS of the 
earth." Such statements are heard with increasing frequency among the more 
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radical members of the environmental movement, that mankind in its present 
state is so infected with evil as to be a plague upon the earth. 

To be sure, mainstream environmentalism avoids such strong condemnations 
of the human presence on earth. Nevertheless, it offers an unremitting stream of 
moralistic descriptions of nature being raped, assaulted, murdered, pillaged, 
destroyed. Contemporary society is an immoral place, filled with corporate 
profiteers, callous government bureaucrats, and other sinful types. By their evil 
actions, these people brutalize nature and may even be setting mankind on a path 
of destruction. The Calvinist outlook of “doom and gloom" is today being 
redirected to the impacts of modern civilization on the world, as widely 
portrayed in environmental writings (Nelson 1990a). 

In seeking to mobilize public support to resist a recent government plan for 
greater energy development, the Sierra Club thus declared that the Nation’s 
"wilderness faces environmental disaster.” There was a "scandalous plan" in the 
works, involving "rampant oil and gas development," that would yield an 
"outrageous all-out assault on our precious environment." In Alaska the wilder- 
ness would be "pillaged" and the "beautiful shores" would be "ravaged." Part of 
the plan was to "desecrate the wondrous Arctic National Wildlife Refuge.” And 
what was the driving force behind all these sacrileges and moral offenses? It 
was greed, selfishness, and the desire for more and more—the same temptations 
that so many Christian preachers have seen corrupting man since the fall? 

So what is required to reverse this baneful direction of events? For many 
environmentalists the answer is that people must be environmentally "born 
again." They must experience a spiritual reawakening, turning away from their 
current false values and sinful activities. Indeed, the environmental message often 
sounds remarkably similar to that of preachers such as Billy Graham. In Hew :0 
Be Born Again, Graham explains that "something has gone wrong with our jet 
age." He offers a litany of evils to show the spiritual failings and the moral 
decline of our time (including the fact that "the atmosphere [is filled] with waste 
products that nearly obscure the sunset"). In a Graham sermon we hear of 
terrible statistics such as that "in the U.S. in the past 14 years, the rate of 
robberies has increased 255%, forcible rape 143%, aggravated assault 153% and 
murder 106%.... There is no longer a safety zone in any city" (1979, 76-77). Out 
environmental preachers use different examples and different numbers but to the 
same effect—to emphasize the current fallen condition of humanity and the 
necessity of a spiritual renewal. 


Divine Retribution Is Looming 
Calvin warned that, if humanity did not turn away from its evil ways, God's 


plan for sinners was "wrath, judgment and terror": their future he "would devote 
to destruction” (1989, 100, 115). Environmental doomsdayers today see human 
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iniquity bringing on great future suffering and destruction. Some foresee floods 
covering the earth, perhaps due to global warming. Or maybe drought will parch 
the land. Environmentalism raises the spectre of a long list of possible disasters 
reminiscent of biblical warnings of catastrophe brought on by evil ways. Paul 
Ehrlich predicted in 1968 that famine would spread over the earth in the 1970s; 
recently he suggests the date has only been postponed for this ancient retribution 
for the sins of mankind (Ehrlich 1968; Ehrlich and Ehrlich 1991). 

At times environmentalism uses the old Puritan language. The Puritans, it 
may be recalled, placed a great emphasis on the idea of a calling. The Sierra 
Club recently wrote to enlist help from those who were being "called to action" 
to deal with the problem of global warming.” 

Calvin preached that "our nature, wicked and deformed, is always opposing 
his [God’s] uprightness; and our capacity, weak and feeble to do good, lies far 
from his perfection." Indeed, it is man’s misplaced "pride" in his knowledge, 
skills and power that is "the beginning of all evils" (1989, 65, 56). In Calvin’s 
view any grand efforts at human improvement must be undermined by the per- 
vasiveness of human depravity owing to original sin; to aim too high for Calvin 
is almost certain to be to sink very low. Similarly, many in the environmental 
movement today see the great optimism and expectations for progress in the 
modern era as yet another example of how human pride and high hopes will 
always be subverted by human weakness and corruption. Science is not the 
savoir of mankind that so many have portrayed; instead, it is a snare, leading us 
astray, destroying the natural world and spreading a false set of values. Rather 
than progress, science has created instruments of mass destruction and a 
technocratic world of mass alienation. 

In an essay "Beyond Ecology," biologist Neil Everndon (1978) thus writes 
that ecology is subversive of "not only the growth addict and the chronic 
developer, but science itself." In one of the leading statements of environmental 
theology, George Sessions and Bill DeVall contend in Deep Ecology that: 


Technological society not only alienates humans from the rest of Nature but also 
alienates humans from themselves and from each other. It necessarily promotes 
destructive values and goals which often destroy the basis for stable viable human 
communities interacting with the natural world... The ultimate value judgment 
upon which technological society rests—-progress conceived as the further 
development and expansion of the artificial environment necessarily at the expense 
of the natural world—must be looked upon from the ecological perspective as 
unequivocal regress. (1985, 48) 


Nature as the Messenger of God 


Calvin taught that for many people "the knowledge of God [is] sown in their 
minds out of the wonderful workmanship of nature.” For those able to turn away 
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from the "prodigious trifles" and “superfluous wealth" that occupy the attention 
of so many, it will be possible for them to be “instructed by this bare and simple 
testimony which the [animal] creatures render splendidly to the glory of God." 
Humanity must show great respect for the natural world because it is especially 
in the presence of nature that men can find "burning lamps" that "shine for us 
... the glory of its Author" above. Indeed, Calvin preaches that God intends for 
"the preservation of each species until the Last Day" (1989, 26-27, 99, 41). 

The source of spiritual inspiration in nature, the preservation of the species, 
and many other Calvinist themes are found in secular form in environmental 
theology today. In American history the roots of contemporary environmentalism 
can be traced back 150 years to New England transcendentalism. Even then, 
much closer to Calvin’s day, philosophers such as Henry David Thoreau and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson were offering secular versions of Puritan and Calvinist 
themes. One authority reports that in transcendentalist thinking “nature was the 
connecting link between God and man"; thus, "God spoke to man through 
nature" (Ekirch 1963, 51-52). In his recent book, The True and Only Heaven, 
Christopher Lasch comments that "Calvinist theologians spoke of God’s 
‘vindictive’ justice.... Emerson restores the older conception in all its uncompro- 
mising severity" when he attacks the crass materialism and simplistic pieties of 
his time. In other respects as well, Emerson secularizes "his Calvinist forebears.. 
_ Our fallen nature, ‘our lapsed estate,” discloses itself precisely in our blindness 
to the ‘deep remedial force’ in nature” (1991, 269-70). Later in the nineteenth 
century John Muir—the leading advocate for setting aside Yosemite National 
Park and other wild areas, as well as founder of the Sierra Club—was in turn a 
devoted follower of Emerson. 


The Environmental Heaven on Earth 


In Calvin’s theology, the prospects in this world were bleak but there lay in 
store—at least for those elect who were among the chosen—a glorious and 
heavenly future in the hereafter. However, most environmentalists do not men- 
tion God or heaven in their writings. As a secular system of belief, environmen- 
tal theology can offer no such consolation. Indeed, the environmental gospel 
might seem to offer a message of extreme pessimism—nothing more than a story 
of a world of sinners moving inexorably toward their own destruction and that 
of the other species of the earth as well. 

However, there may be another possibility. Perhaps there is a path to heaven 
that can be discovered here on earth. Perhaps the salvation of mankind can be 
a matter for human action in this world. Indeed, many secular religions through- 
out the modern era have preached messages of just this kind (Nelson 1991). 
Following the triumph of the proletariat, Marx saw the end of class struggle and 
the arrival of a world of perfect harmony among all people—a world in which 
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all material needs would be satisfied as well. It was such a compelling vision 
that the distinguished theologian Paul Tillich once rated Marx in terms of impact 
as “the most successful theologian since the Reformation." (1967, 476). 

For many followers, environmental religion in fact does offer the hope of 
heaven on earth. The environmental path of salvation differs, however, from 
most secular faiths of the past 300 years. In the typical secular creed of this 
period, it is economic growth and scientific progress that are the key factors in 
eliminating social conflict, meeting all material needs, and arriving at an earthly 
paradise. However, environmental theology now turns all this on its head; the 
salvation of mankind now is to require a turning away from science, economic 
progress, and indeed many of the characteristics outlooks of the modern period. 
Environmental theology adopts a view of the world more commonly found in 
Calvin’s time, but it does depart sharply from Calvin—who no doubt would have 
condemned all of modern secular theology as a vile heresy—in following the 
modern propensity to find its heaven here on earth. 

The tenets of environmental theology are most likely to be fully and explicitly 
developed among environmental thinkers who do not feel constrained by political 
acceptability and mainstream opinion. They are able to speak views that others 
may more or less share but cannot afford to advocate freely. For obvious 
practical reasons, religion is best left unspoken among those who must seek 
political alliances in many directions. For others, they may have an implicit 
belief in environmental theology but, even in their own minds, they may not 
have come fully to terms with all the theological assumptions, logic, and 
conclusions. 


Radical Environmentalism 


One person who understands his own mind clearly and feels few constraints 
is Dave Foreman, as noted above, the founder of the radical environmental 
organization Earth First. Foreman (1991) offers a full-fledged theology of sin and 
salvation. As he sees matters, the world was a blissful place until about 10,000 
years ago. It was then that the beginnings of organized agriculture commenced 
the corruption of the human condition, leading to the current evils of "city, 
bureaucracy, patriarchy, war" and many others. Foreman describes the growing 
separation of man and nature, the environmental version of the Biblical rift 
between God and man followed the expulsion from the Garden of Eden: 


Before agriculture was midwifed in the Middle East, humans were in the 
wilderness. We had no concept of “wilderness” because everything was wilderness 
and we were a part of it. But with irrigation ditches, crop surpluses, and 
permanent villages, we became apart from the natural world and substituted our 
fields, habitations, temples and storehouses. Between the wilderness that created 
us and the civilization created by us, grew an ever-widening rift. (1989, 20) 
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In Christianity, salvation restores a natural harmony and innocence that was 
originally found in the Garden of Eden before the fall. For Foreman, the 
environmental path of salvation similarly requires the recovery of natural 
conditions found long ago, before the arrival of organized society plunged 
mankind into such deep alienation. The whole world—or at least as much as is 
at all possible—should be returned to the original wilderness, the secular 
equivalent of recovering the biblical paradise. Other prominent environmental 
writers such as Bill McKibben thus explain that "it is not utter silliness to talk 
about ending—or, at least, transforming—industrial civilization." McKibben is 
prepared at least to hope for "a different world, where roads are tom out to 
create vast new wildernesses, where most development ceases, and where much 
of man’s imprint on the earth is slowly erased." This would bring humanity back 
to the "blooming, humming, fertile paradise" that existed before the earth was 
corrupted by the spread of civilization (1989, 186, 180, 50). 

Another environmental writer refers to "the harmony that once existed 
between precivilized people and their habitat." There was once an “intimately 
enveloping environment" in which "the young are born to the sky, the songs of 
birds, the textures and odors of the wild." Children grew up in a way that they 
could flow "gracefully into a lifelong sense of kinship with the natural world.” 
Unfortunately, however, all this changed beginning “with the practice of 
agriculture some ten thousand years ago"—the moment of “original sin" for 
environmental theology. Following this disastrous event, the disruption of the 
natural world yielded “ontogenetic crippling"—the environmental "fall of man." 
As human beings were corrupted by civilization, "they had begun to manhandle 
their environment in ways that broke the bond that had for so long kept them 
connected to nature. The result has been ‘chronic madness’" (Shepard 1982; 
Roszak 1992). 


Bringing Heaven to Earth 


Within Christianity, there has been a long running theological debate 
concerning the timing and the mechanism for the arrival of the millennium—and 
eventually the kingdom of heaven on earth. Some Christian theologians have 
believed that mankind must simply await an act of divine intervention that will 
occur at some future date. But others have argued that the millennium will arrive 
gradually and that the process may have already begun. Similarly, some environ- 
mentalists are hopeful that mankind is already beginning the process of retuming 
to a wilderness existence and the recovery of the original harmony and innocence 
of uncorrupted nature. As one environmental group describes this development: 


Everywhere, all over the earth, human beings have gathered in small groups, 
laying down their differences and focusing on their common wisdom. They call 
themselves communities ... coming into unity ... for a new age on earth which 
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shall be the embodiment of every positive thought we hold in our minds, just as 
the old age embodied our fears. The construction has begun, of a new reality, 
where the mysteries are revealed within each human being as s/he comes into 
harmony with the planet as a whole, We celebrate this sunrise ... and the building 
of one earth nation’ 


Ed Marston is the editor of the biweekly High Country News, a leading news 
source for information on environmental developments in the western United 
States. He is well positioned to understand the ideas and concerns of the con- 
temporary environmental movement. As Marston summarizes matters, 


Environmentalism is still and never more than today, a moral movement: It is 
telling humanity, with a thousand voices, that we are destroying what we should 
be cherishing, that we must change our ways, and that unless we change, we will 
make of the earth a hell for all living things. And like any moral movement, 
environmentalism holds out a paradise. In our paradise, the air is clear, the water 
pure, and the wildlife plentiful. (1989, 15) 


In 1951 Eric Voegelin delivered an influential series of lectures at the 
University of Chicago in which he argued for a "general theory of religious 
phenomena" that would recognize the ideologies of “totalitarian movements" and 
other secular systems of belief as also belonging to the category of "religion." 
Moreover, contrary to a common opinion, it would be a mistake to think that 
such beliefs were "neopagan." Although there was a "superficial resemblance" 
to pagan faiths, the reality was that the leading ideologies of the modern era 
tended to have “origins rather in Christianity itself." Indeed, Marxism, socialism 
and many other secular belief systems were a "Christian derivative” (1987, 25, 
107, 163). 

Voegelin thus found that modern thinking still followed Christianity in 
promising “salvation,” although the redemption of mankind was now seen as 
occurring in this world. In this manner, traditional religious energies could be 
"diverted into the more appealing, more tangible, ... creation of the terrestrial 
paradise." Indeed, Voegelin located the origins of this immensely important 
development before the modern era and in a surprising place. Although Calvin 
would have condemned secular religion, the beginnings of the modern drive for 
salvation here on earth could actually be found in "the work of Calvin" (1987). 

There were in fact some major tensions within Calvinism that parallel 
tensions today also found in environmentalism. The harsh Calvinist condemna- 
tions of the sinfulness of the world, combined with a fierce righteousness, 
yielded in many later Puritans a radical determination to improve the world 
—despite the deep Calvinist skepticism about the capacities of fallen men to do 
good in any way. It would not, however, be a perfection of the world through 
rational and scientific “progress”; the proper means were religious, through the 
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moral and spiritual conversion of mankind. The Puritan goal was to bring 
together new communities of the Puritan saints of true faith. In this way, it 
would be possible to recover a valid Christian existence as it had been found 
centuries ago, before the many corruptions introduced by the Roman Catholic 
church. 

With radical environmental theology in the current period, the Puritan impulse 
to save the world continues unabated. And this impulse now abandons the 
modern religions of scientific and economic progress and reverts to the Puritan 
view that the the real answers must be religious. The fallen and depraved order 
found in existing American and other western societies must be renounced as 
corrupted beyond hope of redemption. There must be whole new values and a 
turn to—many leading environmental thinkers now state explicitly—new 
religious (if secular) foundations for society. What is required is to tum back to 
recover a far better and more innocent world that did once exist long ago. In a 
final similarity, much as the Calvinist revolutionaries faced a basic paradox, this 
new secular salvation is today said by environmental theology to be possible 
even for the deeply alienated and crassly materialistic men and women that 
dominate our current time. 


Policy Impacts 


As the history of secular religion in the modern period has amply demonstrated, 
the theologies laying out an environmental path to heaven on earth should not be 
dismissed as the mere utopian plans of idle dreamers. The hopes once invested 
by so many Marxist faithful in the future triumph of the proletariat today appear 
a utopian fantasy, but no one can doubt their practical significance for the history 
of the world. Indeed, the goal to recover an original environmental paradise is 
today having substantial impacts on policymaking in American government 
(Nelson 1990b). At a minimum such visions motivate activists who then turn 
their zeal to more limited objectives that are seen as serving the long run Edenic 
goal. In Green Rage environmental activist Christopher Manes reports that, 
although often implicitly and indirectly, “radical environmentalists now exert a 
growing influence on public land decisions and environmental policy." Manes 
finds that "increasingly, grass-roots activist groups like Earth First! are setting 
the environmental agenda" (1990, 8). In one importance instance, the members 
of Earth First played a major role in the spotted owl controversy in the Pacific 
Northwest, helping to move the issue from the margins of public attention to the 
center of policy debate. 

But it is not only the radical camp of environmentalism that is injecting new 
theological elements into the policy process. Over large areas of environmental 
policy making, there is an underlying, if mostly left unspoken, theological 
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content. This is not to say, of course, that there is any one environmental 
theology that is driving all environmental policy. Indeed, it is worth repeating 
that the environmental movement is filled with all kinds of beliefs, religious and 
nonreligious. Some ground their commitment to protect the environment in 
traditional Judaic and Christian tenets of faith. Other people regard environmental 
policy making as a matter merely of doing economics better, using market forces 
to achieve environmental goals, and taking full account of all environmental 
benefits and costs in government decision making. 

However, amidst the great diversity of views within the environmental 
movement, the closest thing to a constant is the strong moral judgment that 
environmental policy should do that which is "natural" and avoid that which is 
"unnatural." This is the basic environmental criterion of good and evil, being 
applied widely in government policy making today. Underlying this moral 
judgment is the theological message of the need to recover the innocence of the 
original creation, to return to the state of nature as it existed before being altered 
(corrupted) by the many works of man. Another powerful influence is the 
Calvinist (and now environmentalist) conviction that it is in itself a grave sin— 
as well as doomed to failure—to seek to assume the place of God through 
remaking the world by human action and according to a man-made plan. For 
both Calvinist theology and contemporary environmentalism, humanity can find 
a greater spiritual awareness by living in closer harmony with nature. 


Environmental Theology in Practice 


In the 1970s Senator John Culver (Democrat from Iowa) was a leading 
supporter of the Endangered Species Act of 1973—the modern legislative version 
of God’s injunction in the Bible to Noah to save two of every species. Speaking 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate during the 1978 debate over renewal of the Act, 
Senator Culver stated that "we have the ethical and moral responsibility to pass 
on to future generations, in as pristine a state as possible, what we in turn have 
inherited" (1978, 510973). He told his fellow Senators that they were addressing 
a question of basic religious significance: 


Those questions, Mr. President, are very fundamental ones. They go to the nature 
of our universe. They go to the nature of our ecosystems, and our biosphere. They 
go to basic questions of "What does it all mean" and whether one is intellectually 
and spiritually persuaded that what we experience in life is the result of some 
divine creation and guiding hand. (1978, 810973) 


The Endangered Species Act is by no means the only instance in which 
theology has been invoked to shape government policy. The supporters of the 
national system of wilderness areas frequently explain the need for such a system 
in spiritual terms resembling those used by Senator Culver. Harking back to 
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Calvin’s argument that man can encounter the presence of God in nature, John 
Muir spoke 100 years ago of primitive areas as "temples" and trees as "psalm- 
singing" (Nash 1967, 125). More recently, the Wilderness Society explained that 
it is necessary to preserve wilderness areas because "destroy them and we 
destroy our spirit ... destroy them and we destroy our sense of values." In 1964, 
Congress enacted the Wildemess Act which specified that a wilderness area must 
be a place “where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man” 
and which should still exhibit a "primeval character and influence.” In effect, in 
establishing the criteria for wilderness designation, Congress was setting the 
government standard for an adequate sacred quality in order for an area to be 
included in a national system of environmental churches. The key factor was that 
the impact of man—and thus the presence of sin—should be minimized in these 
places. 


Sacred Forests 


It is hard to find a more powerful symbol of human assault on nature than 
the clear cutting of a forest—a harvesting method employed in order to remove 
the timber more efficiently. Today, under strong pressure from the environmental 
movement, the federal government is eliminating timber harvesting over large 
areas of "ancient forest" in the Pacific Northwest. The government has deter- 
mined that this policy is necessary to preserve the spotted owl, as required by the 
Endangered Species Act. The strong support of the American public for an action 
with such large costs—quite possibly 30,000 workers displaced and $15 billion 
of net timber value foregone in the long run—shows the growing power of 
environmental morality in American life. For many people, to cut an old growth 
forest—a forest never harvested before and where the trees may be 200, 300, or 
more years old—is to commit an evil act, an act really of desecration. 

Over the course of the spotted owl controversy, thousands of letters from 
ordinary citizens around the United States were sent to the Department of the 
Interior. One woman in Florida wrote to Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan to say 
that "I want to go to Oregon someday and walk among these living cathedrals 
with my grandchildren." A second woman in North Carolina wrote: "Do not 
allow another ancient tree to be sacrificed on the sham altar of employment... 
The spotted owl is only a visible symbol of the soul of the planet. Please don’t 
take another step toward the death of the Earth. From New Mexico, a writer 
lamented that "economic considerations are being used as a lever against pre- 
serving an endangered species.... It is morally and ethically wrong.” What is 
notable in the many such letters received is the moral terminology and the 
religious framework. They speak of preserving forest “cathedrals,” the "immoral" 
destruction of nature, and offenses against the "soul of the earth." Reflecting 
what is seen by many as a godlike task, the government committee assembled 
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to decide whether some Oregon forest areas might be exempted from the 
Endangered Species Act is widely known as the "God committee." 


Keeping Out Evil 


Similar moral issues are central to the current debate over the fate of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) in northeast Alaska. ANWR is a rather 
featureless plain, cold and dark most of the year, and so remote that hardly 
anyone is likely to visit it. Any recreational benefits will be small, while oil 
exploration—which could well discover the largest new oil field in the United 
States—has a potentially very large value. So by any ordinary utilitarian test of 
benefits and costs, oil exploration will win out. However, the application of 
environmental theology yields a much different conclusion. ANWR is exceptional 
precisely because it is so unattractive to most people for any direct use. Indeed, 
it is a virgin land, nature little touched in the past by human impacts and one of 
the few such places left on earth. And oil companies now want to use their 
drilling rigs and their other crude equipment to "rape" and "defile" this virtuous 
place. So far, with respect to ANWR, the new puritanism has been winning out 
over the old utilitarianism. 

One of the most graphic illustrations of the power of environmental theology 
involves Yellowstone National Park. Going back to the 1960s, the National Park 
Service adopted a policy to destroy mountain goats coming in from the northeast 
and south sides of the park. Mountain goats coming in from the west side, 
however, were to be welcomed and protected. One might wonder, what is the 
difference, since the goats from any side are the same species and would have 
the same impacts on the park? The answer is that the mountain goats on the west 
are a natural population, while the goats on the northeast and south sides were 
introduced some years ago by hunters. Hence, environmental theology decreed 
that the western goats were permissible in the park, while the northeastern and 
southern goats would introduce an "unnatural" presence that demanded their 
elimination. Such theological distinctions are reminiscent of medieval scholastic 
reasoning to determine which financial arrangements are permissible and which 
must be prohibited because they commit the sin of “usury” (Noonan 1957). 

Many environmentalists also seek the removal of yet another artificial and 
unnatural presence, the cattle which have long grazed on the public rangelands 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). The BLM has been 
dominated over the years by graduates of western schools of natural resource 
management who often specialized in rangeland science. In essence, the BLM 
view of proper management has been to apply science to maximize the amount 
of forage production from the rangelands for the benefit of livestock, wildlife and 
other users (Nelson 1984). In the past decade or so, however, BLM increasingly 
has been encountering a different vision. Cattle for many environmentalists are 
offensive because they originally had no place in the natural ecology of the 
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rangeland. Thus, a popular slogan in the environmental movement has been that 
the western public rangelands must be "cattle free by 93." 

The application of a moral criterion of naturalness to drive government 
policies is in fact pervasive in the environmental and natural resource areas. In 
the area of global warming, for instance, the public and government response 
would undoubtedly differ sharply if the warming were deemed a natural event, 
as opposed to the identical warming claimed to have been caused by human 
actions. Government regulatory agencies spend billions of dollars to eliminate 
minute traees of potential cancer causing agents that are deemed “unnatural,” but 
if the agent is considered "natural" they ignore larger exposures for which the 
potential hazards are much greater. In general, the perception that higher eco- 
nomic outputs are likely to cause still greater intrusions on the natural world 
leads to an indifference in much environmental thinking to the policy conse- 
quences for economic growth—and in some cases to even an outright preference 
that rates of economic development are reduced. 


A Theological Assessment 


So what do we make of all this? What kind of environmental policies emerge 
from our process of disguised theological controversy? The answer depends, of 
course, partly on the perspective. From an economic perspective, environmental 
policies are often clearly inefficient and irrational. However, it is also important 
to examine environmental policy as a matter of theology. Indeed, based on the 
record of history, it could well be that theological considerations will prove 
decisive in determining the ultimate outcome. 

Of course, many people will reject the environmental gospel out of hand as 
inconsistent with the message of the Bible—as a crude and heretical caricature 
of a valid Jewish or Christian faith. It is also important to recognize that there 
are basic contradictions and failings on secular grounds alone (Douglas and 
Wildavsky 1983; Wildavsky 1988). 

One such failing is that the vision of primitive nature does not square with 
the available knowledge conceming previous history. The environmental view of 
the world long ago is the Garden of Eden, but the historical record suggests more 
the jungle world of competitive survival described by Charles Darwin--of 
"nature, red in tooth and claw." Historian Arthur Schlesinger recently complained 
of the romanticizing of Indian societies in the Americas by those who now 
lament the arrival of Columbus and European settlement. As Schlesinger 
comments, the true record seems to show that: 


The more developed Aztecs brought the processes of ritual torture and human 
sacrifice to exalted heights. Thousands of captives won in war or exacted in 
tribute would line up before the 114 steps of the great pyramid waiting for priests 
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to plunge in the obsidian knife and tear out their bleeding hearts—-a ceremony no 
doubt laudably designed to propitiate the sun god, but not easy to reconcile with 
the revisionist myth of prelapsarian harmony and innocence. (1992, 22) 


Theological Contradictions 


A second failing of environmental theology is that, while preaching that 
people should behave naturally, it simultaneously exhibits an attitude toward the 
world that is in itself very unnatural. Environmental theology argues that man- 
kind should assume special burdens for other species, sometimes at its own 
expense. But no other species is expected to do this. In the real world, the lion 
has little sympathy for its prey. The Endangered Species Act is not "natural." 
There is a contradiction here from which there seems no escape. 

Environmentalism in fact proposes a special moral responsibility for the world 
that is similar to the unique role prescribed for humanity in the Bible. There, 
man alone among species shares in the divine responsibility for the world. The 
Bible asserts a special obligation of "stewardship" for mankind. But for the most 
part environmentalism does not acknowledge the Bible as the authority for its 
views. Nor does environmentalism offer another moral standard beyond doing 
what is in accord with "nature." And a literal application of this standard, as 
noted, is more likely to defeat than to support environmental purposes. 

Environmental theology offers a negative outlook on the human species that 
takes an extreme form in the environmentalist references, seemingly becoming 
more frequent, to the human species as the cancer, AIDS, or other plague upon 
the earth. As noted above, there is an echo of Calvinism here, but for Calvin the 
human presence was part of the grand design of God. Lacking this element, 
environmental theology raises the question of whether there is any real and 
positive role for mankind whatsoever. What is the argument for the existence of 
the human species on earth? At times environmental theology seems to have 
difficulty answering this question. Environmental historian Roderick Nash 
remarked recently that "I’m sorry people are starving but Pm much more 
concerned with members of the species smaller than Homo sapiens” (High 
Country News 1991, 16). A few people have even carried the premises of 
environmental theology to their ultimate extreme, to the conclusion that the 
human presence on earth may now deserve to be ended. Writing in the Los 
Angeles Times, a biologist for the National Park Service stated a while ago that 
"until such time as Homo sapiens should decide to rejoin Nature, some of us can 
only hope for the right virus to come along" (Graber 1989; National Center for 
Policy Analysis 1991, 3). 

Mainstream environmental groups have made a number of less radical 
proposals that would still aim to reduce sharply the human population. The 
question of how this will be accomplished is unclear. One outcome is likely, 
however, if matters ever get that far. It will in practice be the poorest and 
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weakest who will be sacrificed first. Prominent environmental spokesmen have 
suggested that we should not do anything about starvation in Bangladesh and 
other impoverished areas around the globe (Neuhaus 1971). It is still another 
reminder of Calvinist theology, which regarded the poor as properly afflicted 
because they were sinners—and thus whether they arrived in hell sooner or 
arrived later was not a matter of great moment. 


Economic Ignorance 


While environmental theology makes strong moral judgments about economic 
life, it is often uninformed and unrealistic when it comes simply to understanding 
the basic mechanics of an economic system. Environmental theology aspires to 
a natural utopia in which there will be no economic problem. In this regard it is 
a lot like Marxism. The human condition will be transformed, the economic 
problem abolished, and humanity will live in happy innocence and harmony 
forever after without having to face any problems of production and consump- 
tion. For Marx, this heavenly condition was to follow the triumph of the 
proletariat, the culminating event in the salvation of mankind through the 
economic workings of history. For environmental theology today, it is to follow 
the recovery of a natural condition around the world, as the culminating rejection 
of economic progress. 

Environmental groups often resist even the concept that there is a necessity 
to trade off environmental goals against other social needs. This allows them to 
avoid dealing at all with messy matters such as efficiency. Environmental 
theology thus is often opposed to using benefit-cost measures to help to decide 
the appropriate level of environmental protection. Instead, protection of the 
environment is said to be priceless; in a number of legislative enactments, 
Congress has in fact prohibited administrative agencies from considering costs. 
In truth, if this principle were actually put into practice fully and literally, the 
ultimate consequence would be the exhaustion of all social resources in the 
service of environmental purposes alone. 

Similarly, there is often an antagonism to the market. Many environmentalists 
thus are opposed to creating markets in rights to pollute. They take the view that 
to sell pollution rights, as one critic wrote recently, would be the moral 
equivalent of having government sell permits to commit "felonies" (Gitlin 1989, 
A27). Such attitudes have led some people to conclude that environmentalism is 
bearing the message of socialism in a new form. The two in fact differ in 
fundamental ways—as in their sharply contrasting views of "progress"—but do 
share an antagonism to the market and a common utopian aspiration to heaven 
on earth. 

Partly as a result of the lack of economic understanding and the substitution 
of moral righteousness, the environmental movement tends to win a lot of 
symbolic victories but often there is not much real environmental gain 
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(Samuelson 1989, A25; Portney 1990). Yet, there is still a large social cost. If 
the level of funding now being devoted to environmental objectives were spent 
more wisely, the potential for further reducing pollution, improving public health, 
and achieving other practical benefits in the quality of the environment would be 
very large. 

Finally, the actual result of any genuine attempt to follow the utopian hopes 
found commonly in environmental theology would be not only economic chaos 
but in all likelihood a widespread loss of personal freedoms. In this century there 
have already been many cases where the highest ideals were in a sense too high 
for the current condition of humanity. They led instead to a new hell on earth. 
Radical environmentalism would probably have similar consequences for 
individual liberties if anyone ever actually sought to organize a whole society on 
this basis (which fortunately is a very slim possibility in at least the United 
States). 


Is Environmental Theology Pantheism? 


Although a number of people have by now addressed the religious elements 
in the environmental movement, the most common view has been that environ- 
mental religion is an animistic or pantheistic faith—that environmentalism is the 
worship of nature. Both leading supporters and critics have taken this position. 
In a much discussed 1967 article in Science, historian Lynn White blamed 
Christianity for the environmental destructiveness of western civilization and 
argued that it might be necessary to return to some type of pre-Christian and 
pagan religion (White 1967). In Playing God in Yellowstone, Alston Chase 
asserted that environmentalism had in fact taken this route, that it offered a blend 
of “non-Western and non-modern theories,” drawing upon "Buddhism, Taoism, 
inhumanism, organicism, mysticism, transcendentalism, animism.” At its heart, 
there was a “vast, impersonal pantheism" preaching a message that "the universe 
is one inter-connected whole and that every atom in creation is part of the sacred 
being of God" (1986, 304). 

Although some pantheistic elements may well be present, such characteriza- 
tions probably do more to inhibit than to advance understanding of the environ- 
mental movement. They make it too easy, for example, for critics to dismiss 
environmental theology as some sort of aberration or radical departure from the 
main lines of religion in the west. If that were true, however, the great popular 
appeal that the environmental movement is today demonstrating in American life 
would be inexplicable. By contrast, the source of attraction is readily compre- 
hended when the roots of environmentalism are located within the Judeo- 
Christian tradition—when environmentalism is seen as yet another manifestation 
of the Calvinist judgment on the human condition, when it is seen as a secular 
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reassertion of the Puritan moralism that has been such a powerful force in this 
nation from its earliest days. 

Of course, it is also true that many members of the environmental movement 
are happy as well to regard environmental theology as a kind of pantheistic or 
pagan faith. Seen in this light, the environmental faithful can regard themselves 
as contributing to the development of new religious truths for our time, prosely- 
tizers for an innovative and exciting new spiritual message. It is less inspiring to 
think that the message may actually be an old and familiar one in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. It might be even less appealing to think that the message 
follows in the line of what is often characterized as the harsh, pessimistic, dour 
thinking of "doom and gloom" Calvinism—a set of ideas against which the 
Enlightment faith in progress and the whole modern age to some degree were a 
reaction. In short, there are some practical reasons why both many critics and 
supporters thus far have been slow to investigate the deep roots that environmen- 
tal theology has in the western religious heritage. 


The Max Weber Thesis 


It is now approaching 100 years since Max Weber published The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, developing the famous thesis that Calvinism 
was significantly responsible for the emergence of capitalism in the west. Since 
then, the overall judgment of historians has been that Weber’s thesis was 
considerably overstated. Capitalist institutions, for example, were already well 
developed in some Catholic areas long before the Protestant Reformation. 
Nevertheless, Calvinism did encourage a commitment to hard work, promoted 
a highly rational approach to life, and favored a life lived for a business or other 
worldly “calling.” Historians generally agree that these and other elements in fact 
contributed from the sixteenth century onward to the eventual spread and 
acceptance of market economies in the western world. 

Can this role of Calvinism in promoting capitalism be squared with the , 
argument in this chapter that important segments of environmentalism exhibit a 
secular form of Calvinism? After all, environmental theology today is often 
hostile not only to the market but to the very idea of economic progress. In 
addressing this matter, it is important first to recognize that Calvin did not regard 
earning a high income or maintaining a high level of consumption as an accept- 
able goal in itself. The importance of the calling lay not in the resulting goods 
and services and the wealth obtained, but in the doing of the work itself. 

The real purpose of a calling was the "disciplining [of] their own character 
by patient labor, and of devoting themselves to a service acceptable to God" 
(Tawney 1926, 105). In the Calvinist view, as Weber states, "you may labor to 
be rich for God, though not for the flesh and sin" (Weber 1958, 163). indeed, 
God must mean to test human resolve, because the greater the success in the 
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calling, the greater are likely to be the temptations to sinfulness—further 
emphasizing the necessity of a strong will and tight rational self-control among 
the Calvinist faithful. This is hardly the utilitarian attitude that has characterized 
much of the modern emphasis on economic progress. 

In his classic, Protestantism and Progress, the German theologian Ernst 
Troeltsch observed that the theologies of both Luther and Calvin were in truth 
attempts to turn back the economic and other forces of modernization which even 
in the sixteenth century could be seen looming. Luther and Calvin sought a 
greater piety and a truer Christianity—a “revival of the [true] Catholic idea,” as 
it had existed in earlier and much simpler times before the devil had taken over 
the Roman church. Indeed, in Troeltsch’s judgment, the actual consequence of 
the "revolutionary conservatism" of the Protestant Reformation had been that 
"Europe had to experience two centuries more of the medieval spirit.” Yet, it was 
also undoubtedly true that the Reformation—especially its Calvinist branches— 
played a "conspicuous part in the production of the modern world" (1958, 86-7). 

The seeming paradox could be explained by recognizing that the modernizing 
impacts of Protestantism were "mainly indirect and unconsciously produced 
effects ... even in accidental side-influences, and again in influences produced 
against its will" (Troeltsch 1958). For example, one of the most important 
impacts was simply the removal of the authority of the Roman Catholic church 
over wide areas of Europe, thereby opening a new latitude for experimentation 
in all kinds of social and intellectual matters. Calvin would very likely have been 
disturbed—horrified might be the better word—at many of the features of 
modernity that today are attributed partly to the legacy of Calvinism. In this 
distaste for modern developments, Calvin would now be able to find some 
surprising new compatriots—an apparently growing number of people who 
believe that the Americas before Columbus, other primitive societies around the 
world, the "natural" relations among the creatures of the animal world, and it 
seems virtually any premodern and/or animal existence is possessed of a higher 
moral standing than our current civilization. 


Conclusion 


At the end of the twentieth century we seem to be in a period of religious 
ferment. At least in terms of their impact on society, the most powerful religions 
of the twentieth century have been secular faiths of economic progress. The 
American welfare state, for example, was significantly shaped by the "gospel of 
efficiency" of the American progressive movement early in this century (Nelson 
1991). Yet, although environmental theology may exaggerate the problems of 
progress, it is also true that the prophesies of heaven on earth have hardly been 
realized. The historical record of the twentieth century—teplete with genocide, 
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warfare, and other inhumanity to man—tends to undermine the earlier assurance 
that growing material prosperity alone will solve the age-old problems of the 
human condition. It thus should be no great surprise that many people are turning 
away from the modern religions that have placed such great faith in economic 
progress. Yet, to tum simply from exalting progress to exalting its absence in the 
wilderness is not likely to help matters. 

The current wide sense of disillusionment does not demonstrate that there is 
a lack of idealism in American life today but in many cases the opposite. Many 
people have a set of ideals so high that in comparison the current behavior of 
their fellow men and the general state of the world seem mean-spirited and even 
contemptible. It is understandable that a gospel offering the prospect of finding 
a more innocent and happier world holds a strong attraction. In Calvinism, 
although current existence must be sinful, there lay in store the prospect of a 
glorious and heavenly future. But in Calvinism this final outcome was predeter- 
mined and to be brought about by God. In environmental theology, there is no 
such transforming agent presented or explained, there is only a deep and for most 
people it would seem sincerely felt desire that the world should become a much 
better place than they find it. Yet, the history of the twentieth century has amply 
shown that in building a new world sincerity and good intentions are not enough 
(Johnson 1983). 

Partly because of the great religious diversity in the United States, and the 
fear that any strong religious disagreements might prove irreconciliable or even 
provoke outbreaks of violence, Americans are uncomfortable with religious 
debates in public concerning matters of government policy. Nevertheless, it is 
time to face two important facts: (1) that religion is already exerting a large 
influence on government policy in the environmental area, and (2) that all 
religions are not equal. Americans may not be able to agree on any one correct 
theology, but they must also recognize that to follow the wrong theology can 
lead to missteps on a grand scale. Theological discussion and debate have 
become both unavoidable and necessary in at least some policy areas such as the 
environment. 

Moreover, there is no problem in America today in getting agreement on the 
practical importance of maintaining a clean and attractive environment; 
Americans of very widely varying faiths and convictions can readily agree on 
this matter. The problem is that we are currently being prevented from 
developing sound policies to achieve this widely shared goal by an underlying 
set of assumptions and attitudes of a fundamentalist environmental theology. It 
is time for Americans to move beyond this barrier presently standing in the way 
of more practical and effective policies to attain a healthy, clean and attractive 
American environment. If there is perhaps no such thing as a policy that is 
entirely “value-free,” it can be said that the core values in the improved 
environmental policies sought here are those of greater peace and greater 
economic prosperity for the nation and for the world. 
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1. Interview with Foreman, quoted in Douglas S. Looney, “Protection or 
Provocateur?" Sports Illustrated (May 27, 1991), 54. 

2. Memorandum to Sierra Club Members for Carl Pope, Conservation Director, 
“Administration’s Shameful Energy Plan,” undated. Solicitations of funding and 
other support such as this one are particularly useful in illustrating the public 
mood and attitudes to which environment organizations are appealing. 

3. Letter from President Richard Cellarius to fellow Sierra Club members, " Year- 
end Report," November 1988, 6. 

4. Statement of the “Church of the Earth Nation," quoted in Catherine L. 
Albanese, Nature Religion in America: From the Algonkian Indians to the New 
Age (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1900), 153. 

5. Letter from Wilderness Society President George Frampton Jr. to potential 
supporters, undated, 3. 

6. Letters sent to Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan and directed to the Office of 
Program Analysis for reply. 

7. Ibid. 


This chapter is adapted from a speech delivered at a Cato Institute Conference 
on "Global Environmental Crises: Science or Politics," Washington, D.C., June 
5, 1991. 
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